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As this issue of the Patriot 
went to press, the movement to 
change the U. S. Senate rule 
which permits filibusters was 
reaching a crescendo. 

Liberal senators were prepared 
to move for the rule change when 
the Senate convened January 7. 
Numerous national organizations, 
including labor, church and civil 
rights groups, called on the Sen- 
ate to approve the change and 
thus pave the way for effective 
civil rights legislation. 

The strong grass-roots support 
for the move, South and North, 


Filibuster Showdown 


was indicated by the fact that 
thousands of signatures were 
coming in on petitions for the 
change being circulated by SCEF. 

The petitions bear names from 
virtually every state in the union 
but primarily the Southern states 
and those .non-Southern states 
where one or more Senator voted 
against the change in 1957. They 
were to be presented to the Sen- 
ate the day before Congress 
opens. From a number of states, 
delegations were planning to go 
to Washington to present the 
petitions personally. 


The New Patriot 


With this issue, the Southern Conference Educa- 
tional Fund doubles the size of The Southern 


Patriot. 


This is done in an effort to help meet the grow- 
ing need for more exchange of information among 
South and North, who are working for 
integration and justice in the South. 

The current changes taking place in Southern 
society constitute one of the most important stories 
We will continue to try, as we 
have in the past, to cover this story in depth—with 
articles on community efforts toward change, on 
the people who are daring to challenge the old ways, 
and on the ideas which motivate them. 

It is perhaps an appropriate time to re-state the 
editorial position of The Patriot: 


people, 


of our century. 


spiritually. 


readers. 


we believe in 


integration, which to us means brotherhood. We 
believe it offers the path to a healthy South 
—healthy economically, 


culturally, morally, and 


We know there are countless numbers of South- 
erners, white as well as Negro, who agree with us; 
we know there are many more groping their way 
toward this position and that even more will be 
doing so in the future. 
Patriot seeks to serve as an information medium. 

We can do this job best with the help of our 
Send us news of what is being done in 
your community, by your organization, so that we 
may pass it along to others. 
criticisms of this newspaper so that we can make 
it more useful to you. 


It is these people the 


And send us your 
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Rattle Against Ghettos 





A Neighborhood Organizes 


BY MARVIN CAPLAN 

(The writer of this article is 
a white newspaperman in Wash- 
ington, D. C. The Patriot presents 
this story as an example of citi- 
believe in democracy 
it live—and be- 
neighbor- 


zens who 
trying to make 
ginning in their 
hood.) 

Shortly after we bought a 
house in Manor Park, one of the 
older residential sections of 
Washington, I attended a meeting 
of the neighborhood citizen’s as- 
sociation and was transported at 
once into a more innocent time. 

I do the group an injustice if 
I say this is all it discussed; but 
my most vivid recollection is of 
two motions: one to petition the 
city to uproot all male gingko 
trees (which in some seasons bear 
an offensive-smelling fruit) and 
replace them with maples; and 
another to have the city confine 
squirrels and pigeons in special 
preserves to keep them from soil- 
ing our homes. 

It was hard to believe that 
outside the school auditorium 


own 





in which we met, a vague, en- 

veloping fear lay in wait for 

us in our quiet tree-shaded 
streets and in our comfortable, 
well-kept porch houses. For 

Manor Park, like much of 

Northwest Washington, is a 

racially changing neighborhood. 

For several years now a famil- 
iar pattern has been establishing 
itself. Negro families—for the 
most part, substantial middle- 
class ones—in their escape from 
the city’s ghettos, have been mov- 
ing into the area ll o white 
ic mag sg haue been 2 moving > out to 
the suburbs. 

When we moved in the panic 
selling was about over. But the 
neighborhood already seemed set, 
or “tipped” as the real estate 
dealers say, in one direction. Few- 
er and fewer white people are 
moving in— quite often because 
dealers discourage them from 
moving in—and more and more 
colored families are concentrating 
here. 
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This is cover of folder being distributed by Washington group that 
works for democracy close to home. 


<a 


It is painfully clear to everyone 
that unless we can check and 
change this process we shall have 
one more segregated neighbor- 
hood with its tragic concomitants 
of segregated schools, segregated 
churches and segregated minds. 

I have read enough and thought 
enough about it to believe I am 
aware of some of the forces that 
create our situation. Race preju- 
dice is one. Others are the greed 
of short-sighted real _ estate 
brokers who try to promote and 
spread panic-selling for their own 
advantage; the social and econom- 
ic restrictions that tend to chan- 
nel Negroes into ghettos, even 
very comfortable ones; and—that 
remarkable phenomenon—the rise 
since the end of World War II of 
a new Negro middle class finding 
its way irresistibly into the main- 
stream of American life, even 
though that mainstream tries 
vainly to relocate itself. 

I think of another force, the 
one that disturbs me most. That 
is the force of unawareness. It 
was there, of course, that night 
we sat preoccupied with gingkos 
and pigeons, ignoring a condition 
that uproots our whole neighbor- 
hood and stains our consciences. 

Mest of us, colored and white, 
hold unquestionably the convic- 
tion that because within our 
memories it was this way, it 

(Continued ¢ on Page 3) 


Alabama Negroes 
Tell Their Story 


BY SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


(In December, 


the Civil Rights Commission made headlines with 


its first on-the-scene investigation in the South, when it held hearings 


on charges of voting rights violations in six Alabama counties. 
transpired 


following comments on what 


The 


are written by a white 


Southerner who was in Montgomery at the time of the hearings.) 


Montgomery, Ala.— The most 
notable thing about the hearings 
of the Civil Rights Commission in 
this city was the marked contrast 
between the Negroes who testified 
and the white witnesses. 

The Negroes put their story 
extremely well. They were 
nearly all educated, well-man- 
nered and intelligent people. 
They gave a clear and coherent 
account of what they were up 
against in trying to register 
to vote and made it abundantly 
clear that they were “qualified” 
by any reasonable standards 
and were deprived of the vote 
purely on the basis of their 
race. 

In contrast, the white witnesses 
—all registrars and public offi- 
cials—were defiant, rude, totally 
shameless and made it plain they 
had no idea of reforming. Not a 
single white witness gave any 
information or any cooperation. 

Oddly enough, they are basing 
their objections on much the same 
grounds many liberals have in- 
voked in refusing to testify be- 
fore such committees as Senator 
Eastland’s group and the House 
Un-American Committee: consti- 
tutional safeguards. 

I think the point here is that 
these liberals were private citi- 
zens being questioned about 
private matters which should 
be no concern of government. 
The Alabama officials called 
before the Civil Rights Com- 
mission were public servants 
and they were being questioned 





about the performance of their 
public duties, for which they 
should be held accountable to 
the public. 

It was almost pitiful when Gov- 
ernor Battle pled with them to 
give just a little in order to pre- 
vent much harsher measures. He 
said: “I have come back here to 
vtne home of my fathers, and my 
own father led a company of Ala- 
bama men in the War Between 
the States (NOT the Civil War) 
known as Battle’s Brigade. So 
thus I plead with you as one of 
your own, and one who firmly 
believes in segregation to show 
some cooperation in order to pre- 
vent much worse legislation.” 

He reflected the Virginia senti- 
ments, where you cover over 
things with a layer of good man- 
ners and a little legality. But the 
Alabamians would have none of 
it. I really like them better, be- 
cause they work in the full light 
of day and are thus easier to cope 
with. 

The total defiance was shock- 
ing to most of the newspaper- 
men. One man who represented 
an out-of-town paper, himself a 
Southerner, said he was so ter- 
ribly ashamed. He felt these 
men were not truly representa- 
tive of the South, but of course 
they are. They may be riff- 
raff as he calls them, but they 
are certainly Southern. 

One interesting point is that 
most of the Negro witnesses came 

(Continued on Page nal 





Seuthern Trends: Review of the Month > 


The most significant news of 
the month in the South was the 
continually rising sentiment 
against abolition of the public 
school system. It was growing in 
Virginia, and was especially out- 
spoken in Georgia, where the 
threat of closed schools is likely 
in September. (See pages 2 
and 3). 

One Georgia legislator who has 
been a firm segregationist came 
out with a statement that al- 
though integrated schools were 
“unthinkable” to him, no schools 
at all were more unthinkable. 

Even in Arkansas, a new wind 
seemed to be rising. Three of a 
slate of candidates Governor 
Faubus was backing for the Little 
Rock School Board lost to men he 
had labelled as “integrationists.” 

Meanwhile, Southern die-hards 
— perhaps in desperation — ap- 
peared to be digging in more 


deeply in their “no compromise” 
position, as indicated by develop- 
ments in the Civil Rights Com- 
mission’s investigation of denial 
of voting rights in Alabama. (See 
story this page.) The net result 
of the refusal of officials to coop- 
erate appeared to be a growth in 
demands for further civil rights 
legislation. 

On the legal front, the most 
significant development was the 
decision of the Supreme Court 
upholding Alabama’s pupil place- 
ment law as constitutional on its 
face. The law makes no mention 
of race as a basis of assigning 
pupils but sets up other criteria 
such as psychological fitness, etc. 

Although a lower court has al- 
ready said the law may be thrown 
out later if it is proved it is 
being used for racial discrimina- 
tion, many people saw the deci- 


sion as a victory for the segrega- 
tionists. They predicted other 
states would now rush to model 
laws after the Alabama statute. 
Certainly new delaying tactics 
and a new round of litigation 
seemed in the cards. 

But there were clear signs that 
any victory represented by the 
decision would be temporary. 
Already, the NAACP was attack- 
ing the token integration being 
pursued in North Carolina under 
a similar law as “integration by 
eye-dropper.” 

In Birmingham, the Rev. F. L. 
Shuttlesworth who led the unsuc- 
cessful first round against the 
Alabama law, said he would try 
again. And in Montgomery, the 
Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
announced that school integration 
was the next point of concentra- 
tion of the Montgomery Improve- 
ment Association. 
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How It’s Done 





From time to time, the 


Patriot will print 


this column of items 


telling how various groups and individuals are working to bring the 
message of justice and integration to the people in their commumities. 
We welcome contributions from readers; pass along your idea to 


others. 

The interracial Dallas Citizens 
for Peaceful Integration, in con- 
junction with the Unitarian Fel- 
lowship for Social Justice, recent- 
ly held a well attended meeting 
where the film “Burden of Truth” 
was shown. This is a film pre- 
pared by the Steelworkers Union 
to dramatize the message of 
brotherhood. The Dallas Citizens 
group is now engaged in printing 
a pamphlet listing books and arti- 
cles on the racial question avail- 
able at the Dallas Public Library. 

The Knoxville Area Human Re- 
lations Council is arranging for 
P.T.A. groups in its city to see 
“A City Decides,” a film telling 
the story of St. Louis school inte- 
gration. The Council also recent- 
ly mailed to all P.T.A. officers in 
its area a copy of the statement 
of the National Congress of Pa- 
rents and Teachers urging P.T.A. 
groups to take the lead on work- 
ing out desegregation problems. 





How one man can spread an 
idea is indicated in a letter from 
Frederic H. Atwood, SCEF ad- 
visory committee member in Ft. 
Myers, Fla. 

He wrote a letter on the segre- 
gation question to his local paper, 
in which he mentioned Gunnar 
Myrdal’s American Dilemma. This 





brought an irate rejoinder from 
a segregationist who accused both 
him and Myrdal of “communism.” 
This gave Atwood an opportunity 
to write another letter, explaining 
more fully Myrdal’s work. 

Shortly thereafter, Atwood re- 
ceived a letter from the local li- 
brarian inquiring where the book 
could be purchased. He supplied 
the information and soon the book 
was on a rack in the library’s 
main room, along with other 
books the library was recommend- 
ing that patrons read. 





In St. Louis, the Congress of 
Racial Equality and the NAACP 
conducted a motorcade—cars dec- 
orated with signs—to dramatize 
their request that one of the city’s 
leading department stores open 
its lunch counter to Negroes and 
hire Negroes in white-collar jobs. 
This, along with negotiations, did 
the trick: both objectives were 
accomplished. 

When ministers made their re- 
ports at a recent session of the 
Western North Carolina Confer- 
ence of the A.M.E. Church, Bish- 
op Frank Madison Reid, an SCEF 
board member, took the occasion 
to ask each of them, one by one, 
how many members of their 
churches were registered voters. 








Foreign Visitor Jogs Louisville 


A visitor from Jamaica brought progress recently to Louisville. 

Mrs. Iris King, mayor of Kingston, Jamaica, was wined and dined 
and given the red carpet treatment when she came to the border city 
on a tour sponsored by the State Department. 

But her visit was ruined on the last day, she said, when she went 
alone into a Walgreen Drug Store and was refused a cup of coffee 


because of her color. 


The incident made headlines all over the country. Louisville was 
embarrassed, and white citizens as well as Negroes registered protest. 
Two weeks later, the Defender, Louisville Negro weekly, said that 
one of its reporters had visited several Walgreen stores and had been 


served without comment. 


In one store, the reporter said, a white woman patron sitting 
nearby seemed especially eager to make him feel welcome and passed 
him the sugar almost simultaneously with the arrival of his coffee. 
A telephone check with other stores in the Walgreen chain brought 
a report that they would now serve Negroes. 

Meantime, NAACP officials reminded the city that they have been 
pressing for several years for a city ordinance that would prohibit 
discrimination by establishments serving the public and noted that 
the city could have been saved great embarrassment if the ordinance 
had been adopted. They stepped up their campaign to secure its 


passage. 


THE SOUTHERN PATRIOT 


Southern News Briefs 





Women, Educators Speak 


A public statement by the Vir- 
ginia League of Women Voters 
urged the “ordinary citizen” who 
believes in free public schools to 
“speak and act openly” to pre- 
serve them. 

cS ok * ok 

More than two-thirds of the 
faculty of Emory University in 
Georgia issued a statement oppos- 
ing the closing of public schools 
anywhere. Similar statements 
came from 97 per cent of the 
faculty at Agnes Scott College in 
Atlanta and the Atlanta Chapter 
of the Scientific Research Society 
of America, following a call by 
331 Atlanta religious leaders for 
a plan to save the schools. 

* * * x 


Texas Baptists adopted a reso- 
lution urging that the state’s 
school system not be imperiled 
through attempts to avoid inte- 
gration. The Baltimore Baptist 
Pastors Conference termed racial 
segregation “a distortion of Bib- 
lical ideals.” 

* * * ae 

A Negro Episcopal minister, 
the Rev. Adolphus Carty, was 
elected president of the inter- 
racial ministerial association in 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 

* * * * 

A poll of 12 student body presi- 
dents in Birmingham area high 
schools found six of them leaning 
toward integration, Look Maga- 
zine reported. The magazine car- 
ried an article on a Southwide 
survey among youth which indi- 
cated a growing number of young 
people favoring integration. 

* * , * * 

Louisiana’s law _ prohibiting 
competition between white and 
Negro athletes was declared un- 
constitutional by a _ three-judge 
federal court. 

x * - * 

Integration in West Virginia 
took another step forward with 
the appointment of a Negro as 
head basketball coach at Charles- 
ton High School. It was the first 
time a Negro had been named 
head coach of a major sport at 
any of the state’s large integrated 
schools. 


The Southern Association of 
Independent Schools, meeting in 
Louisville, went on record as op- 
posing any action to “terminate 
or interrupt the operation of the 
public schools.” 

* * * es 

The schoolless Negro children 
of Warren County, Va., have been 
placed in Washington, D. C., 
schools, through the efforts of 
interested Washington and north- 
ern Virginia citizens. A _ local 
organization in Warren County 
had set up classes for white chil- 


dren when the public schools 
closed but had ignored the 
Negroes. 

* tk * a 


The Southern Regional Council, 
meeting in Atlanta, called for “an 
all-out effort by law enforcement 
officers against this upsurge of 
violence which has grown stead- 
ily worse in the past three years.” 

* * * co 

The Louisiana Civil Liberties 
Union, ACLU affiliate, has noti- 
fied Governor Earl Long that it 
considers as unconstitutional and 
will not comply with a new state 
law requiring all organizations to 
file annual affidavits that they are 
not affiliated with any out-of- 
state group having officers listed 
by House Un-American Commit- 
tee or belonging to groups on the 
Attorney General’s subversive 
list. The NAACP is also chal- 
lenging the law. 

* cs * ad 

The Supreme Court has ruled 
that a suit attacking segregation 
on Memphis buses must be heard. 
A three-judge court in Tennessee 
had thrown the case out on the 
grounds that the plaintiff was not 
a regular bus rider but was mak- 
ing a “test case.” 

K * * ag 

In Birmingham, an admitted 
Ku Klux Klansman was convicted 
of bombing a Negro’s home and 
sentenced to 10 years in prison. 

K co * oe 

Five Negro ministers attending 
an Oral Roberts evangelistic cru- 
sade in Nashville refused to ac- 
cept segregated seating and in- 
sisted on remaining on the main 
floor despite taunts and threats 


of arrest by ushers. Commented 
the Rev. R. W. Kelley, when an 
usher threatened to throw him 
out: “It’s all right; they cruci- 
fied my Christ.” 
K oe * ok 

All Delaware schools must open 
on a non-segregated basis next 
September, according to a recent 
order by a U. S. District Court. 
The order was historic in that it 
set a deadline for an entire state 
system. The Delaware school 
cases have been carried through 
the courts by Louis L. Redding, 
NAACP attorney and SCEF 
board member. 


PEPLPLPISLIDIO OD ODO DID OPO DIOS 
We Recommend 


PPPPOPOOIO ODIO DIO ODIO ODODOD ODOR 


BOOTSIE AND OTHERS, A 
Selection of Cartoons, by OLLIE 
HARRINGTON, Introduction by 
Langston Hughes, Dodd, Mead 
& Co., New York, $3.50. 

This is a collection of one hun- 
dred drawings by the Negro artist 
whose biting and humorous car- 
toons have been one of the most 
beloved features of the Pittsburgh 
Courier for more than 20 years. 
Harrington deserves to be ranked 
with Herb Block and Art Young 
among America’s greatest car- 
toonists. 





—Ollie Harrington 


“Oooh look, Sis, a robin red 
breast, and it must be spring. Do 
you reckon Uncle Bootsie was 
lying when he said spring comes 
three weeks earlier over ‘cross 
town where the white folks live?” 





“*f Believe in Integration...°’ 





A Southern Editor States Her Case 


BY WILLSON WHITMAN 


(This is the first of a series of 
articles by outstanding Southern- 
ers on why they believe integra- 
tion is the right way for the 
South. The writer is a North 
Carolina author and editor, de- 
scended from Confederate ances- 
tors. Her parents founded the 
first and only Southern magazine 
to last a half-century, Hollands at 
Dallas.) 


As a white Southerner, I dis- 
agree with the Supreme Court de- 
scription of school segregation as 
unfair, specifically, to Negro chil- 


dren. I see it as unfair to all 
children, but white children in 
particular. 


Children should be educated for 
living. To live in the world today, 
without interruption from stron- 
tium, napalm oil or nerve gas, we 
need to understand other people 
without regard to color, race, sex 
or any accident of birth. 

This education is especially es- 
sential for white children who, in 
a shrinking world, are a minority. 





It is disastrous for them to grow 
up in the erroneous belief that 
they are by nature or divine 
ordinance somehow superior to or 
even basically different from 
other people. Such delusions of 
grandeur at worst can produce 
lifelong bias and conflicts within 





yas te 

WILLSON WHITMAN 

“Children should be edu- 
cated for living .. .” 


and without. At best they can 
only lead to silly discourtesies 
and ineptitudes in daily life. 

The cost of maintaining a dual 
school system lowers standards 
for all. But in later life, white 
students who leave the South can 
find themselves worse prepared 
than migrant Negroes because 
although unfairness to Negroes 
unfortunately exists elsewhere 
the white supremacy legend is 
now discredited in all educated 
parts of our world. 

Young white Southerners wh« 
go to work in New York or ir 
any great city (except, possibly 
Johannesburg) must either b 
prepared for graceful cooperatior 
with Negro co-workers, customer: 
and directors, or take time fo 
adult re-education. 

Once an editor warned me, 2 
beginning writer from Texas 
that Negroes would be among mj 
readers. Now as an editor I pass 
on that warning to Southerr 
writers, with a mention too of the 
growing numbers of fair-mindec 
readers of all races. 
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THE SOUTHERN PATRIOT 


Carolina Kiss Case 


A storm of national protest has arisen over the case of two little 
Negro boys in Monroe, N. C., who were given indeterminate sentences 
in the State Reformatory because they were kissed by two little white 
girls while hiding in a culvert during a game of cowboys. 

Thus far, the only result has been a feeble attempt at explanation 
by the judge who sentenced the youngsters, Hanover Thompson and 
David Simpson, ages 9 and 7—but no release for the boys. 

Conrad Lynn, noted civil rights attorney who went to Monroe in 
December to try to secure the boys’ freedom, reported that they are 
apparently the scapegoats of a pent-up resentment on the part of some 
officials in the community because of the growing demands of local 
Negroes for equality. 


New Swimming Pool Awakens Community 

Monroe is a town ef 30,060 people, 30 per cent Negro, on the South 
Carolina line. Until a year and a half ago, Lynn says, the storms of 
the desegregation struggle seemed to be passing the community by. 

Then in the summer of 1957, local NAACP leaders asked unsuc- 
cessfully that a country club swimming pool which had been built with 
public funds be opened to all. Negroes began to besiege the County 
Welfare Board with demands that colored widows and orphans receive 
attention. And in the summer of 1958, the NAACP president asked 
the School Board to transfer his children to the school nearest their 
home, a white school. 

Little Hanover Thompson and David Simpson caught the reper- 
cussions. After the childish game of cowboys broke up and the 
little girls went home, Lynn said, the two Negro youngsters were 
snatched bodily from their bicycles by police officers, one of whom hit 
Hanover and said: “We'll teach you little niggers not to kiss white 
girls.” The boys were jailed and held incommunicado six days. Then 
one day the judge heard testimony of the girls and their parents at 
noon, listened to the boys’ story at 5 p.m. and found them guilty of 
molesting the girls. Lynn said the judge defended this hearing pro- 
cedure as separate but equal. 


Protests Needed to Free Victims 

Lynn visited the two boys in the Reformatory and found that they 
were incarcerated with older offenders, although it is against the 
public policy of the state to imprison boys under 12 with their more 
hardened elders. In the cold winter weather, one of the boys was 
clad in rags. 

Protests should be directed to Governor Luther Hodges at Raleigh 
and to President Eisenhower, who has been asked by the Monroe 
NAACP to intervene in the boys’ behalf. 

The case resulted in formation of the Committee to Combat Racial 
Injustice. Committee chairman is Robert F. Williams, president, 
Union County (Monroe) NAACP. Founders include L. E. Austin, 
publisher of Carolina Times and SCEF board member; Dr. A. E. 
Perry, vice-president, Union County NAACP; the Rev. C. K. Steele, 
president, Tallahassee (Fla.) Inter-Civic Council and SCEF board 
member; Carl Braden, SCEF field secretary; and George L. Weissman, 
New York, committee secretary. Lynn, an NAACP attorney in New 
York, is general counsel. 


A Year-Round Job... 





* 


Texans Get the Vote Out 


One of the most effective 
local organizations working to 
strengthen the Negro vote in the 
South is the Travis County Voters 
League in Austin, Tex. Under its 
leadership in the past 13 years, 
the number of Negroes holding 
poll tax receipts in that county 
has increased from 625 to 6,152. 


Arthur DeWitty, sparkplug of 
the League who has served as its 
secretary from the beginning, is 
quick to point out that its record 
is far from perfect. There are 
13,725 Negroes of voting age in 
Travis County, he notes. 

“So you can see our job is 
only half done,” he says. The 
League’s current goal is to 
have 10,000 Negroes with poll 
tax receipts by the end of 
January, 1959. 

But the progress already made 
is significant. Asked for pointers 
from his experience that might 
be useful to voter-registration 
groups in other places, DeWitty 
says he thinks the keys to the 





Riehmond School 
Backers Organize 


A Committee to Preserve Pub- 
lic Schools was formed recently 
in Richmond, Va. 

Such committees are already 
operating in Norfolk, Charlottes- 
ville, and northern Virginia. A 
state coordinating committee said 
membership is growing rapidly 
throughout the state. 

Dr. James R. Sydnor, General 
Assembly Training School pro- 
fessor, who was named temporary 
chairman of the Richmond group, 
said citizens of that community 
were convinced they must or- 
ganize before rather than after 
Richmond schools are closed. 





Group Fights the Ghetto 


(Continued from Page 1) 

has to be this way now and will 

be for all time: colored people 

move in, white people move out 
and rivers find their way to the 
sea. 

It is to challenge this absurd 
idea that a group of colored and 
white homeowners in June of last 
year formed a new organization, 
Neighbors, Inc. 

The best way to explain our 
program is to quote the one we 
have outlined in a pamphlet, 
“What Is Our Neighborhood?” 
which we have begun to circulate 
door-to-door to let people know 
we are here. (See photo on 
page 1.) 


cooperation on the ground that it 
is ‘good business’ to have a stable 
neighborhood in which people of 
all races and creeds live in harmo- 
ny; 7. Maintain active pride in 
our neighborhood.” 

We are trying to put these in- 
tentions into concrete action. 

In forming our group we went 
counter to the Washington pat- 
tern of segregated homeowner 
associations. It is true that one 
white association in the city now 
admits Negroes to membership. 
And the P.T.A.’s have been inte- 
grated, in those neighborhoods 
that are not ghettos, since 1954. 

But in the P.T.A.’s and in the 


citizens associations, white peo- 
ple let colored people in. Our 
strength, we feel, lies in the 
fact that we have begun Neigh- 
bors, Inc., on a basis of com- 
plete equality and are building 
it together. 

What we are attempting is not 
new. Although we believe we are 
the first such group in Washing- 
ton, we are aware of similar at- 
tempts at neighborhood stabiliza- 
tion in Philadelphia, Chicago, and 
Baltimore. We draw encourage- 
ment from that, fox we believe 
groups like ours are the precurs- 
ors of a new and more democratic 
way of urban living. 





ARTHUR DEWITTY 
Heads Voter League 


accomplishment of the Travis 
County League have been dedi- 
cation of a group of citizens who 
realize the importance of the vote, 
a high degree of organization, 
and hard day-to-day grass-roots 
work all year round. 

The League was organized in 
1945 on the heels of the Supreme 
Court decision striking down the 
white primary. Actually, DeWit- 
ty and other Negro leaders in 
Texas had been planning toward 
its formation before the decision. 
They anticipated a victory in the 
white primary case, but they 
knew this would not automati- 
cally bring a rush of Negroes to 
the voter rolls; there had to be 
organization. 

“We realized fully,” DeWitty 
says, “what 42 years of political 
blackout had meant to most 
Negroes. Few sensed the full 
significance of this newly won 
right.” 

So DeWitty and the others de- 
cided they must channel their 
work in two directions: through 
the NAACP as the strong legal 
arm of their efforts for full citi- 
zenship, and through a_ voters’ 
league to take care of the political 
activities of the community. 

The Travis County League is 
broken down into committees. 
There are committees on political 
action, precinct organization, pub- 
lic relations, finance, program, 
telephone work, legislative work, 
car pool organization for election 
day, and others. The program is 
directed by a 21-member board. 
Monthly membership meetings 
are held, and officers are elected 
annually. 

The League’s purposes are to 
develop political consciousness, 
to promote interest in legisla- 
tion, to create interest in men 
and issues, and to promote pay- 
ment of poll tax from October 
1 through January 31, each 
year. 





We said that we can maintain 
and improve our neighborhood if 
we: “1. Welcome all neighbors in 
a friendly manner; accept them 
as individuals; invite their coop- 
eration in community activities; 
2. Ask our religious and civic 
organizations to help us in our 
efforts to keep this a good, stable 
integrated neighborhood; 3. Study 
the scope of the recent changes 
in our neighborhood and their 
effects on all concerned; 4. Resist 
scare tactics of real estate sales- 
men, which tend to force unwise 
and unhealthy change; 

5. Consider advertising the ad- 
vantages of this area so as to 
attract a variety of people here 
and retain its integrated charac- 
ter; 6. Visit real estate dealers 
active in this area, tell them of 
our wish to maintain and improve 
this neighborhood and invite their 








“Only God can tell me what to preach in my own 
pulpit, and I am going to tell my people to stay 
off these buses, even if I have to go to Kilby 
Prison.”—the Rev. Fred L. Shuttlesworth, SCEF 
board member, Birmingham, announcing he would 
advocate a bus boycott from his pulpit in defiance 
of City Police Commissioner Eugene “Bull” Con- 
nor’s threat to arrest any minister who did so. 


“Perhaps the most significant feature of the 
various ‘private school plans’. . 
dawning realization that such schools will be avail- 
able only to the children of parents who can afford 


. is the slowly 


School Board. 


The Quotations of the Month 


“The bombers, in their frenzy, have sensed a 
truth—that the church and the synagogue are the 
ultimate enemies of evil and hatred. Our faith is 
built upon the rock of conviction that all men are 
created equal because they are created in the 
image of God.”—Statement of 644 Tennessee min- 
isters, commenting on the wave of bombings. 


$250 to $500—or more—per year per pupil. Poli- 
ticians who embrace these features to educate the 
children of the well-to-do and leave illiterate and 
unprepared for life those of the poor may live to 
have political regrets.”.—Ralph McGill in the At- 
lanta Constitution. 


“Now is the time for reasonable Southerners... 
to resist and resent the extremists who have so far 
only succeeded in hurting the South, threatening 
its children and damaging its hopes.”—Raleigh, 
N. C., News and Observer. 


“The liberal whites were again free, just by 
exercising their courage and doing what they knew 
was right.”—Carter Wesley, SCEF Advisory Com- 
mittee member and editor of the Houston Informer, 
commenting on the fact that white citizens worked 
side by side with Negroes to elect Mrs. Charles E. 
White as the first Negro to serve on the Houston 


“This year,” DeWitty says, “we 
are holding voter seminars using 
actual ballots left over from the 
July primary. We feel that if 
people know how: to properly 
mark a ballot they will gladly 
purchase a poll tax receipt. This 
also gives an opportunity to dis- 
cuss why we endorsed each candi- 
date in the race.” 

In carrying its program to the 
community, the League works by 
groups. It cails meetings in turn 
of ministers, school teachers, bus- 
inessmen, common laborers, tav- 
ern owners, pool hall operators, 
maids, chauffeurs, social clubs and 
other organizations. Then they 
move into the precincts with small 
instructional meetings on how to 
arouse people’s interest in their 
government. 

“By the time any election 
rolls around,” DeWitty says, 
“the whole community is thor- 
oughly familiar with the issues 
and the candidates. Two days 
prior to voting we mail every 
qualified voter our recommen- 
dations by letter and enclose a 
sample ballot. This method 
has proven to be 81 to 89 per 
cent effective at the polls.” 

DeWitty himself makes more 
than 100 public speeches a year— 
to gatherings, on TV and radio. 

One thing that DeWitty feels 
strongly is that the running of 
more Negro candidates for office 
all over the South will increase 
the incentive for Negroes to reg- 
ister and vote. He points to what 
happened when he ran for City 
Council in 1951. 

He was not elected—running- 
seventh in a race of 14, and 
only the top five could be 
seated. But in that election, the 
Negro precincts voted at an 
average of 70 per cent of po- 
tential voting strength, where- 
as in the past the percentage 
had been only 45 to 51 per 
cent, 

(The Patriot would like to run 
stories of other local efforts to 
increase the Negro vote. Write 
us about what is being done in 
your community.) 





Atlanta Doctors 
Join School Fight 


An overwhelming majority of 
Atlanta’s physicians, 419 all told, 
issued a statement calling for a 
concerted effort to keep the public 
schools open. Their stand fol- 
lowed similar statements by 
groups of ministers, educators 
and scientists. 

The doctors said closing the 
schools would interfere with the 
supply of scientific personnel and 
ultimately damage health services 
in the region. Spokesmen said 
only 30 Atlanta physicians re- 
fused to sign the statement. 





Eeonomie Halt? 


If Virginia abandons its 
public school system, the 
state’s economic development 
will be halted, one of Virginia’s 
leading economic researchers, 
Lorin A. Thompson, warns in 
a 2400-word report on the eco- 
nomic aspects of the current 
school crisis. The report is 
being distributed to state offi- 
cials and newspapers. Thomp- 
son is director of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia’s Bureau of 
Economic and Population Re- 
search. 

















Braden Is Indicted 
In Attack on SCEF 


A new attack against the 
Southern Conference Educational 
Fund has been mounted with the 
Atlanta of Carl 
secretary, on a 


indictment in 
Braden, field 
of contempt of Congress. 
Brad- 
questions 


charge 

The 
en’s refusal 
of the House 
Committee 


charge grew out of 
to answer 
Un-American Activ- 
his 


on 


regarding 
SCEF 


ities 
activities and those of 
behalf of integration. 

It was Braden’s fourth indict- 
ment in four years. The previous 
three, all growing out of his sale 
of a house in a segregated Louis- 
Ky., neighborhood to a Neg- 
ro, were Braden 
served eight months in prison on 
one of them. 

His challenge to the Un- 
American Committee came in 
July, 1958, when the Committee 
subpoenaed him and _ other 
pro-integration Southerners to 
hearings in Atlanta. 

The Committee came to Atlanta 
over the protests of 210 Southern 
leaders, who cited the 
record of harassing 
and smeating with a 
charge of “communism” and 
asked it to stay out of the South 


ville, 
dismissed after 


Negro 
Committee’s 
liberals 


PRODI OL OOP OOO DO LOOPED ODIOO DIO DD 
Trial in January 
Braden’s arraignment on con- 
tempt charges was set for Janu- 
ary 12 in Atlanta. The district 
attorney’s office indicated that 
trial would follow soon. It turned 
down a request by defense law- 
yers that the case be held in 
abeyance pending the outcome of 
other cases now in the Supreme 
Court challenging the legality of 
the Un-American Committee. A 
report on the trial will appear in 
the February Patriot. 
POOOPOICIO DOO ODODOODEOPOOODO DOS 
unless it intended to investigate 
activities 
churches 
denial of 
Governor Grif- 


such un-American as 
the bombing of 
homes and the 
rights to Negroes. 
fin and other segregation leaders 
welcomed the group to Georgia. 

Braden based his refusal to co- 
operate with the Committee on 
the First Amendment of the U.S 
Constitution and a challenge to 
the Committee’s legality. He said 
in a public statement at the time 
of the hearings: 

“IT refused to answer the com- 
mittee’s questions concerning my 
beliefs and associations, including 
questions about what took place 
at SCEF board meetings. 

“Not that any of these are 
matters I wish to hide. Every 
question that asked has 
been answered in court proceed- 
ings, in public reports of meet- 


and 
civil 


was 


ings, and in the forum of public 
opinion. . . The point is that 
this Committee has no right to 
ask the questions. . . 

“This committee, along with 
Senator James Eastland’s com- 
mittee and Senator McCarthy in 
his day, has created an atmos- 
in America in which inde- 
pendent thought has _ become 
heresy and conformity is the pat- 
It has wrecked lives and 
stifled some of the 
coun- 


phere 


tern. 
careers and 
best creative brains of our 
try. To answer the questions of 
such a committee is to cooperate 
with it and support it. It is to 
cooperate with evil. This I could 
not in good conscience do. 

“Tn my opinion, it is the respon- 
sibility of every American who 
believes in the ideals of freedom 
on which our country is founded 
to oppose such inquisitions to the 
utmost. It is especially the re- 
sponsibility of those of us who 
believe in and are working for a 
social change such as integration. 

“For it is only in a country 
where free speech and independ- 
ent thought are encouraged that 
change can be brought 
about peacefully.” 

The contempt charge carries 

a possible year’s prison sen- 

tence. Braden posted $1,000 

bond in December, and was 
freed pending arraignment. 

He will be represented by John 
Coe of Pensacola and Leonard 
Boudin of New York, both noted 
liberties attorneys, Conrad 
New York, civil rights at- 
torney and NAACP leader, and 
the Rt. Rev. C. Ewbank Tucker, 
Louisville, a civil rights attorney 
and bishop of the A.M.E. Zion 
Church. 

Excerpts from a letter sent by 
Braden to the Justice Department 
posted bond are printed 


social 


civil 
Lynn, 


when he 
below. 


A Letter T. oO 


As he posted bond in Atlanta on a contempt 
Braden handed a letter to the 
District Attorney with the request that it be trans- 
mitted to the Justice Department in Washington. 


indictment, Carl 


The letter said in part: 


“It is a cause for great concern that the U. S. 
Department of Justice should be supporting the 
Un-American Committee’s harassment of Southern 
as this indictment indicates. . . I 
would never have been called before the Committee 
and asked unconstitutional questions if it had not 
work and the work of the Southern 
in behalf 


integrationists, 


been for my 
Conference 
gration. 


Educational Fund 


“It is not enough that the Justice Department 
file court briefs in support of moves toward deseg- 
regation and give its blessing to civil rights legis- 


One Man’s 


:s Conscience 





* 


Quaker Tests State Power 


An important test case, involv- 
ing one man’s conscience pitted 
against a state machinery deter- 
mined to preserve segregation, is 
pending before the U. S. 
Supreme Court. 

The case is that of David Sculi, 
white Quaker leader, who in 1957 
refused to testify about his activ- 
ities in the integration movement 
before a Virginia legislative com- 
mittee. He was convicted of con- 
tempt and given a 10-day jail sen- 
tence and a $50 fine. 

The committee was the Com- 
mittee on Law Reform and Racial 
Activities, commonly known as 
the Thomson Committee, set up 
by the Virginia General Assembly 
when it was passing its “massive 
resistance” laws in 1956. 

Its stated purpose was to 
“investigate groups seeking to 
influence and promote litigation 
relating to racial activities.” 
The chairman said openly it 
would “bust the NAACP wide 
open.” 

Scull was one of about 100 wit- 
nesses called to testify before the 
committee. He was questioned 
about membership in such organi- 
zations as the NAACP, American 
Friends Service Committee, Hu- 
man Relations Council, Ameri- 
eans for Democratic Action, and 
American Civil Liberties Union. 
He refused to answer any ques- 
tions, except to give his name, 
address, and occupation. 


now 


He told a circuit court at a sub- 
sequent hearing on his contempt 
charge: 

“T am still convinced that this 
committee is un¢onstitutional in 
its authority, unlawful in its ob- 
jectives, and immoral in its meth- 
ods. . . I have nothing personally 
to hide, and I have most emphat- 
ically not claimed any privilege 





DAVID SCULL 


“ .. upholding the rights of 
the individual against the 
tyranny of government... 


against self-incrimination. 

“But there are men and wom- 
en in Virginia who because of 
their own personal circum- 
stances or because of the force 
of public opinion in their own 
communities are much more 
vulnerabie to social and eco- 
nomic pressures than I happen 
to be, who may indeed be sub- 


jected to extreme personal 
violence if it becomes publicly 
known that they support a 
cause which is highly un- 
popular among their neigh- 
bors. 


“These citizens, white and Neg- 
ro, must be guaranteed the right 
to help achieve justice in the 
courts for any cause in which they 
believe, without being subjected 
to hostile snooping into their priv- 
ate affairs under the guise of 
legislative investigation. . . 

“It is for me a matter of con- 
science and my position is consist- 
ent, I believe, with the ancient 
testimony of the Religious Society 
of Friends upholding the rights 
of the individual against the 
tyranny of government. . .” 





lation at the top level. 
will be won or lost at the grass roots in the South 
—at the community level where Southerners must 
dare against great odds to give the court decisions 
meaning in life. 


Washington 


The battle for integration 


“There are many Southerners, white as well as 


of inte- 


Negro, willing to work for democracy at this prac- 
tical and dangerous level; 
few Southwide organizations providing a rallying 
point for these people. 

“We will continue in this work. But when par- 
ticipants in this struggle—or even one of them— 
is harassed by congressional committees and the 
powers of government instead of being given the 


the SCEF is one of the 


help they need, others become discouraged and the 


movement is set back. That is what the Justice 
Department is doing with its left hand while it 
claims to support integration with its right.” 


The Virginia courts were not 
impressed, and the state Suprem« 
Court of Appeals refused to re. 
verse Scull’s conviction. The case 
was argued in the U. S. Supreme 
Court in November, and a deci 
sion is expected at any time. 

That decision may well deter- 
mine the future of similar com- 
mittees in a number of South- 
ern states which have been set 
up to investigate the pro-inte- 
gration activities of private 
citizens. 

Scull has for many years been 
a leader in race relations activ 
ities of the Religious Society oi 
Friends and other organizations 
in the field of inter-group rela 
tions. He has also been a leader 
in the cooperative and credit un- 
ion movements. 


A graduate of Swarthmore Col. © 


lege, he was employed for 1% 
years in the U. S. Government, 
most of the time in the State 
Department. He now operates a 
printing business in Annandale, 
Va. He has lived in Fairfax Coun 
ty, Va., since 1941, is married and 
has six children. 

The Scull case was argued 
in the Supreme Court by Jos- 
eph Rauh, noted Washington 
lawyer, who contributed his 
services. A northern Virginia 
committee is raising money to 
pay the costs of printing the 
Supreme Court brief; persons 
who want to help should send 
contributions to the committee 
treasurer, Oliver E. Stone, 1500 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 





Aw-w. Rats! 

This Christmas must have 
been an uneasy time for own- 
ers of slum property occupied 
by Negroes in St. Petersburg, 
Fla. They didn’t know what 
the next delivery might bring. 

The Rev. Ben F. Wyland, 
crusading white minister, an- 
nounced publicly in early De- 
cember that if the slum owners 
didn’t clean the rats out of 
their property, they should be 
sent a cage of rats from their 
own property for Christmas. 
He said a piece of mistletoe | 
should be put on each cage | 
with a note telling them to. 
keep their rats at home. 

Wyland, head of the Florida | 
Coencil for Racial Cooperation 
and an SCEF board member, 
started a campaign to clean up 
St. Petersburg slums after a 
tenement fire took the lives of 
two Negro children. 




















Negro Performance Puts Alabama Officials To Shame 


(Continued from Page 1) 
from Macon County in and around 
Tuskegee 
they 
to economic retribution. 
testified 


County, nor Lowndes, nor Wilcox, 


Institute. Therefore, 
immune 
No Neg- 


Montgomery 


were more or less 


roes from 


and only one Negro woman who 
had an independent insurance 
business from Dallas County 


(Selma). This showed an aware- 
ness on the part of the Negroes 
of basic self-preservation; it also 
indicates that around Tuskegee 
they have built up an island of 
security to a great extent. 

The great credit for the won- 
derful showing on the part of 


4 





CHARLES G. GOMILLION 
To him, the credit 


the Tuskegee Negroes should 
go to Dr. Charles G. Gomillion 


(for many years president of 
the Tuskegee Civic Association 
and an SCEF board member.) 
For 20 years he has been inspir- 
ing them and training them to 
take this kind of stand. 


As for the white people of 
Montgomery, few people even 
mentioned the hearings. They 


simply acted as though it did not 
exist. That is taking the ostrich 
position to an extreme but is 
typical of the Southern habit of 
pretending that unpleasant things 
are not really there. 

I would say the general result 
of the hearings was that the Civil 
Rights Commission showed it 
meant business; the defiant offi- 
cials showed they meant business; 


and there will be long and in- 
volved court cases ending up in 
the Supreme Court. The South- 
erners are going to try to kill the 
Commission in Congress and 
plead the cases are “moot” in my 
opinion. 


What will 
show how much they actually 
intend to go ahead with the 


Congress does 


business of securing full citi- 
zenship rights to Negroes in 
the South. 








Southern Conference Educational Fund, Inc. 
822 Perdido Street, New Orleans 12, 


Louisiana 
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